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ORIGIN  OF  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES. 


The  Washington  Genealogy. 


» 


"WHENCE  THE  FAMILY  CAME. 

About  twenty  years  ago  I  paid  a  visit  to  Althorp  House,  the  seat  of 
the  Spencers,  which  has  stood  for  centuries  under  the  same  line  of 
owners  ;  the  present  Earl  being  Lord  Lieutenant  of  Ireland  and  Presi¬ 
dent  of  Her  Majesty’s  counsel.  The  house  itself  is  what  is  known  in 
England  as  a  show  house  ;  that  is,  visitors,  in  absence  of  the  family, 

^  and  with  free  tickets  issued  by  the  steward,  may  by  courtesy  visit  and 
view  it,  piloted  by  one  of  the  upper  servants.  Here  is  much  to  in¬ 
terest  the  visitor — statues,  pictures,  furniture,  china,  bric-a-brac,  etc. 
There  is,  too,  one  of  the  finest  private  libraries  in  the  world.  One 
remarkable  book  alone  cost  £2,260  or  $11,300.  There  are  in  the  grounds 
many  white  peacocks,  the  only  specimens  I  ever  saw.  The  Prince  of 
Wales  paid  a  visit  to  the  Earl  and  Countess,  a  short  time  before  his 
marriage  in  1862,  and  hunted  with  that  popular  pack  of  hounds  known 
as  The  Pytchley.  Earl  Spencer  for  several  seasons  was  the  master,  and 

*  hunted  them  himself. 

After  viewing  Althorp  we  visited  the  church  at  Brington.  This  is  the 
parish  church  for  Althorp,  and  it  is  here  that  the  ancestors  of  the  Spen¬ 
cer  family  lie  buried.  The  mausoleum  reminds  one  of  'Westminster 
Abbey  in  miniature.  Here  is  fine  marble  carving  by  Chantry,  Flaxman 
and  others — knights,  armed  cap  a  pie,  in  marble,  devoutly  folding  their 
hands,  medalions  of  ancient  heroes  and  departed  greatness.  On  pass¬ 
ing  down  the  middle  aisle  of  the  church  the  parish  clerk  called  our  at- 
►  tention  to  the  memorial  brass  plate  of  the  Washingtons,  which  lies 
there,  at  the  same  time  remarking  : 

“  This  is  a  great  curiosity,  as  it  bears  the  arms  of  the  family — the  stars 
and  stripes.” 

“  Do  you  mean  to  say,”  asked  I,  “  that  the  family  arms  of  the  Wash¬ 
ingtons  were  stars  and  stripes  ?” 

‘‘Certainly  they  were,”  he  replied,  “and  Earl  Spencer  often  brings 
gentlemen  to  see  this  brass.  Senator  Sumner  was  here  not  long  ago, 
and  there  is  a  monument  in  the  chancel  to  Laurence  Washington,  the 

*  brother  of  this  Robert,  which  has  the  stars  and  stripes  on,  too,  and  this 
Laurence  is  the  last  lineal  ancestor  who  lies  buried  in  England.” 
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The  following  is  a  copy  of  the  original,  engraved  in  Roman  capitals : 


HERE  LIES  INTERRED  YE  BODIES  OF  ELIZAB  : 
WASHINGTON  WIDDOWE  WHO  CHANGED  THIS  LIFE 
FOR  IMMORTALLITIE  YE  19TH  OF  MARCH,  1622.  AS 
ALSO  YE  BODY  OF  ROBERT  WASHINGTON  GENT. 
HER  LATE  HVSBAND  SECOND  SONNE  OF  ROBERT 
WASHINGTON  OF  SOLGRAVE  IN  YE  COVNTY  OF 
NORTH  ESQR  WHO  DEPTED  THIS  LIFE  YE  10TH 
OF  MARCH  1622  AFTER  THEY  LIVED  LOVINGLY 
TOGETHER  IN  THIS  PARISH. 


The  brass  itself  is  in  fair  preservation,  but  the  lower  edge  has  been 
worn  away.  I  took  a  rubbing  of  it  with  heel  ball  on  paper  and  recently 
traced  every  letter. 

AT  SOLGRAVE. 

As  I  pondered  the  thought  occurred  to  me  that  if  this  was  a  son  of 
Robert  Washington,  of  Solgrave,  possibly  there  may  be  other  relics  in 
that  village,  which  is  about  eighteen  miles  distant.  I  accordingly  wrote 
to  the  clergyman  at  Solgrave,  asking  the  question,  and  received  in  re¬ 
ply  a  polite  letter,  informing  me  there  was  a  brass  on  the  grave  of 
Laurence  Washington.  I  then  asked  whether  I  could  get  a  rubbing  of 
it,  and  in  reply  received  a  beautiful  copy  of  the  inscription  and  also  of 
the  shield — stars  and  stripes  again — and  the  date  1564,  which  was  the 
date  of  the  death  of  Amee,  his  wife.  Of  these  brasses  I  will  speak 
further  on.  This  Laurence  is  the  one  named  by  Jared  Sparks,  who 
states  in  the  introduction  to  his  life  of  Washington  that  “General 
Washington  was  great  grandson  of  John,  who  emigrated  to  Bridges’ 
Creek  in  1657,  and  sixth  in  descent  from  the  first  Laurence  Washington, 
of  Solgrave.”  It  appears  he  was  a  lawyer  of  Gray’s  Inn,  London,  and 
retired  to  Northampton  in  the  early  part  of  the  sixteenth  century,  and 
was  elected  Mayor  of  Northampton  in  1533  and  again  in  1546.  North¬ 
ampton  is  about  the  oldest  corporate  town  in  England.  King  John 
held  a  parliament  there.  In  the  corridor  of  the  Town  Hall  there  is  a 
list  of  mayors  for  the  last  five  centuries,  arranged  in  five  rows.  Each 
mayor  has  his  name  on  a  small  oak  shield  of  about  six  inches  broad, 
and  Laurence  Washington  consequently  has  two,  bearing  the  dates  of 
his  mayoralty.  I  made  a  personal  visit  to  Solgrave,  and  should  any 
travelers  be  inclined  to  do  the  same,  I  strongly  advise  them  to  hire  a 
conveyance  and  a  guide,  or  they  will  certainly  get  lost  in  those  winding 
lanes  that  lead  to  nowhere.  I  took  a  guide  and  found  the  church,  but 
the  vicar  had  died  recently  and  his  successor  had  not  arrived,  so  the 
flock  was  without  a  shepherd.  The  church  is  one  of  those  few  old- 
fashioned  ones  which  have  not  been  restored.  There  are  the  square 
oak  pews  in  the  gallery  for  the  yeoman  farmer,  kept  sacred  for  his  own 
family.  My  guide  informed  me  that  some  owners  of  pews  had  locks 
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on  them,  to  keep  out  intruders.  As  a  rule  now,  in  all  English 
churches  the  body  of  the  church  has  unappropriated  seats,  open  to 
all.  I  found  in  the  western  aisle  the  gravestone  I  was  seeking,  and 
on  its  surface  several  brasses,  all  well  preserved,  except  the  shield. 
This  had  evidently  been  walked  over  for  centuries,  and  it  is  difficult  to 
trace  the  stars  and  stripes.  Still  dim  outlines  are  there  to  show  they 
once  existed.  The  inscription  on  the  brass  is,  on  the  contrary,  almost 
as  clear  and  sharp  as  on  the  day  it  was  written.  The  following  is  a 
copy  of  the  wording,  the  type  being  old  English  : 


Herelyeth  buried  ye  bodys  of  Laurence  Wash¬ 
ington,  Gent,  and  Amee  his  wyf  by  whome  he  had 
issue  II1I  sons  and  YII  daughts,  Wc  Laurence 

dyed  ye - day  of - ,  Ano  15 - ,  and  Amee 

deceased  the  VI  day  of  October,  ano  dm,  1564. 


Underneath  are  the  effigies  of  the  father  in  his  mayor’s  robes,  and  on 
either  side  of  him  his  four  sons  and  seven  daughters,  very  quaint,  but 
certainly  the  dress  of  the  period.  Any  one  reading  the  inscription 
will  be  struck  by  the  blank  spaces,  from  which  it  is  clear  that  the  vault 
was  made  in  1564  on  the  death  of  “Amee  his  wyf.”  The  dates  in  her 
case  are  all  clear,  but  as  the  mayor  did  not  know  the  day  of  his  death 
the  date  of  that  event  was  left  in  blanks,  no  doubt  expecting  that  his 
heirs  or  executors  would  piously  fill  them  up.  This  duty  was  never 
performed,  and  for  three  centuries  it  has  lain  there,  pointing  out  the 
fallacy  of  human  expectation.  After  dwelling  for  some  time  and  rumi¬ 
nating  on  the  ups  and  downs  of  life,  I  left  the  church,  and  went  in 
search  of  the  Manor  House.  I  inquired  of  a  farmer  the  way,  and  found 
myself  within  a  field  of  the  desired  o>pot.  The  farmer — a  good  specimen 
of  his  class,  strong  and  healthy — volunteered  to  show  the  road.  I  ac¬ 
cepted  his  escort  with  thanks,  for  I  have  a  great  horror  of  watch  dogs, 
which  in  lone  farm  houses  are  sometimes  more  free  than  welcome.  On 
the  way  I  said : 

“  You  have  some  ancient  relics  here  of  the  Washingtons,  I  believe  ?” 

“Never  heard  of  them,”  he  said. 

“Are  there  not  shields,  having  stars  and  stripes?” 

“  Not  to  my  knowledge,”  said  he.  And  yet  he  had  lived  for  years 
close  to  the  very  spot. 

THE  MANOR  HOUSE. 

The  Manor  House — that  part  which  is  left  of  it — is  dilapidated,  and 
is  inhabited  by  a  farmer  by  the  name  of  Cook,  and  kept  scrupulously 
clean.  The  mistress  informed  me  that  farming  was  not  what  it  had 
been,  and  that  it  was  a  struggle  to  get  a  living  now,  that  they  formerly 
kept  twelve  cows,  and  now  only  two.  They  had  occasional  American 
visitors,  one  of  whom  was  so  enthusiastic  that  he  chipped  the  corner 
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off  the  stone  mantel  shelf  upstairs  and  left  the  broken  edge  untidylike. 
The  house  still  shows  signs  of  its  former  greatness.  The  entrance  hall 
is  expansive,  and  there  are  some  figures  in  relief  on  the  walls.  Not 
many  years  ago  the  stars  and  stripes,  in  stained  glass,  adorned  the  win¬ 
dow,  (which  fact  is  mentioned  by  Washington  Irving  ;)  but  the  landlord 
had  it  taken  out  and  removed  to  his  own  house  for  safe  custody,  where 
it  unfortunately  got  smashed,  and  so  ended  one  of  the  most  interesting 
relics  of  the  Washingtons  of  Solgrave.  Passing  through  the  front  door¬ 
way  we  get  into  the  garden  :  very  badly  kept.  Evidently  there  is  no 
time  to  cultivate  flowers  here.  A  honeysuckle  clung  to  the  wall  and  a 
few  straggling  rose  trees  stood  in  the  borders.  There  was  also  a  plot 
of  grass,  long  enough  to  graze  a  cow.  The  “  porch,  or  entrance,”  still 
exists,  as  in  the  olden  time,  and  is  of  stone,  and  the  front  has  an  arch¬ 
way.  Here  is  to  be  seen  the  oldest  record  in  existence  of  the  stars  and 
stripes,  for  halfway  up  the  arch,  traveling  from  its  spring,  are  two  stone 
shields.  The  left  one  is  broken,  but  the  right  is  still  perfect  and  has 
carved  on  it  the  same  design  as  in  the  churches  of  Solgrave  and  Bring- 
ton  :  Stars  and  stripes,  fac-simile  in  the  chart.  I  am  much  indebted  to 
the  doctor  in  the  village  for  a  plaster  cast  he  was  good  enough  to  give 
me.  That  cast  has  multiplied  since  it  came  into  my  possession,  and  on 
my  arrival  in  the  States  I  presented  fac-similes  to  the  Historical  Societies 
of  New  York  and  Brooklyn,  and  shall  be  happy  to  show  it  to  anyone 
interested  in  the  American  arms.  This  must  have  been  placed  there 
about  the  year  1539. 

How  the  Washingtons  came  into  possession  op  Solgrave 

is  curious.  Readers  of  English  history  will  remember  that  in  the  year 
1538  King  Henry  VIII.  quarreled  with  the  Pope  of  Rome  because  he 
would  not  grant  him  divorce  from  his  Queen  Katharine.  It  seems  his 
Majesty  had  cast  his  eyes  upon  a  pretty  young  lady  of  the  court,  by  the 
name  of  Anne  Boleyn,  and  in  order  to  get  lawful  possession  of  her  it  was 
necessary  for  him  to  get  rid  of  his  old  lady— -although  they  had  been 
married  more  than  a  quarter  of  a  century.  The  Pope  on  being  consulted, 
saw  no  just  cause  of  divorce — although  it  must  be  remembered  that 
Henry  was  a  favorite  at  Rome,  as  he  had  written  a  book  against  Luther 
and  his  heresies,  for  which  the  Pope  had  dubbed  him  “  Defender  of  the 
Faith,”  a  title  which  the  monarchs  of  England  retain  to  this  day. 

Henry,  being  deep  in  love  and  strong  in  will,  threw  off  allegiance  to 
the  Church  of  Rome,  established  the  Church  of  England  in  its  present 
form  and  himself  as  its  head,  a  position  also  still  retained.  Having 
made  himself  head  of  the  church,  and  obtained  a  divorce  by  English 
law  and  married  Anne  Boleyn  (whom  he  loved  so  dearly  that  he  cut  her 
head  off),  he  took  forcible  possession  of  all  church  property.  The 
money  and  valuables  stored  in  the  religious  houses  of  England  he  carted 
away,  and  the  lands  he  distributed  among  his  friends  and  followers. 
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The  manor  of  Solgrave  was  the  property  of  the  prior  of  St.  Andrew’s, 
Northampton.  Now  Laurence  Washington  was 

)  A  SHREWD  LAWYER 

and  an  ex-mayor,  a  man,  too,  of  power  and  influence.  The  King  could 
not  better  utilize  this  ill-gotten  land  than  by  giving  it  to  him,  and  so  it 
came  to  pass  that  the  manor  of  Solgrave  was  presented  to  Laurence 
Washington  in  the  year  1538. 

“  GOD  SAVE  THE  KING.” 

It  is  said  these  church  lands  never  turned  out  lucky  to  the  grantee  ; 
anyhow  certain  it  is  that  the  first  heir  (Robert)  had  to  come  to  terms 
*  with  his  son  (Laurence)  to  cut  off  the  entail  and  sell  the  estate,  which 
sale  was  effected  in  1610  and  the  estate  was  bought  by  one  Laurence 
Makepeace.  Laurence  Washington  (the  third  in  descent)  then  retired 
to  Brington,  where  he  died  in  1616,  as  the  monument  records.  The 
probable  reason  for  choosing  Brington  was  to  be  under  the  protection 
of  his  kinsman,  Lord  Spencer,  as  the  families  had  twice  intermarried. 
The  eldest  son  of  this  Laurence  was  knighted  by  James  I.,  and  married 
a  half  sister  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham,  the  favorite  of 
Charles  I. 

The  next  brother,  John,  was  also  knighted  at  Newmarket.  After 
the  civil  war  ended  unfavorably  to  the  King,  whose  cause  he  had 
espoused,  John  found  it  prudent  to  leave  England  and  emigrated  to 
Bridge’s  Creek,  America,  and  there  established  the  American  line, 
being  in  fact  great  grandfather  to  the  first  President. 

The  third  brother,  Laurence,  graduated  as  a  student  at  Brasenose 
College,  Oxford,  in  1632,  and  was  Lector  Phil  1632  and  3.  These  facts 
I  had  straight  from  the  librarian  of  the  college.  John,  the  emigrant, 
died  at  Bridge’s  Creek,  and  his  will  is  dated  1675,  so  that  he  lived 
about  twenty  years  in  the  new  country.  He  was  succeeded  by  his  son 
Laurence,  (the  same  family  Christian  name  running  from  beginning  to 
end).  He  married  Mildred  Warner  and  died  in  1697.  Augustine  (son 
of  this  Laurence)  followed  his  father.  He  was  twice  married :  first  to 
Jane  Butler  (who  died,  leaving  three  children),  and  secondly  to  Mary 
Ball,  by  whom  he  had  six  children.  The  eldest  son  of  this  second 
marriage  was  George  Washington,  born  in  1732,  and  died  in  1799. 
He  was  statesman,  warrior  and  patriot,  and,  in  the  words  of  Sparks, 
was  sixth  in  descent  from  the  first  Laurence  Washington  of  Solgrave. 
He  had  the  Solgrave  arms  in  many  ways  about  his  person.  There  were 
two  watch  seals  and  also  a  book  mark  ;  the  design  was  blazed,  too,  on 
the  panels  of  his  carriage.  No  item  was  omitted — the  red  bars,  the  five 
pointed  stars,  and  the  raven  issuant  out  of  the  ducal  coronet,  were  all 
there. 

I  often  paid  visits  to  Althorp  and  Brington,  and  on  one  occasion 
the  clerk  informed  me  that  the  vicar  had  written  a  book  on  “  The 
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Washingtons.”  I  took  much  trouble  to  get  sight  of  this  book  both  in 
London  and  Northampton,  and  was  ultimately  successful.  I  saw  the 
publisher,  Mr.  Longman,  of  Paternoster  row,  who  informed  me  there 
were  originally  one  thousand  copies  printed,  about  half  of  which  were 
sold;  that  not  more  than  six  copies  came  to  America,  and'that  it  did  not 
create  much  interest;  for  the  civil  war  broke  out  about  the  same  time 
(1860),  and  the  interest  of  the  American  people  was  absorbed  in  fight¬ 
ing.  My  friend,  the  clerk,  afterward  informed  me  that  the  Archseolog- 
ical  Society  of  England  had  visited  Brington  Church  in  September, 
1878,  and  that  there  was  an  account  of  that  in  The  Graphic  newspaper 
of  October,  1878.  I  procured  a  copy  and  was  glad  to  find  an  engraving 
of  the  brass  plate  and  shield.  After  describing  them  it  goes  on  to  say  : 
“In  the  red  and  white  bars,  and  the  stars  of  his  shield,  and  the  eagle 
issuant  of  his  crest,  borne  later  by  General  Washington,  the  framers  of 
the  Constitution,  too,  got  the  idea  of  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  the 
spread  eagle  of  the  national  emblem.”  This  is  the  opinion  of  the  Ar¬ 
chaeological  Society  of  England — the  highest  authority  in  the  world. 
I  find,  too,  an  article  very  similar  in  Harper’s  Monthly  Magazine  for 
March,  1879.  The  engravings  here  are  better  and  clearer  than  in  The 
Graphic.  The  tombstone  of  Laurence  Washington  is  admirably  repre¬ 
sented;  so  is  the  brass  shield.  Brington  Church,  too,  is  a  faithful  sketch. 
The  writer  concludes  with  language  similar  to  that  in  The  Graphic. 
“  This  was  the  variety  used  by  General  Washington,  and  is  still  to  be 
seen  attached  to  the  commission  of  some  of  the  officers  of  the  Army  of 
Independence.  Can  any  one  reasonably  doubt  that  this  insignia  sug¬ 
gested  the  Stars  and  Stripes,  and  the  spread  eagle  of  the  national  em¬ 
blem,  and  that  those  on  whom  it  devolved  to  choose  the  national  em¬ 
blem,  paid  a  well  merited  compliment  to  the  father  of  their  country, 
by  adopting  the  arms  and  crest  of  his  family  ?” 

I  have  only  just  discovered  another  account  of  this  same  visit  in 
the  New  York  Herald  of  November  4,  1878.  After  giving  an  account 
of  the  Washington  family  story,  it  continues  :  “  Laurence  Washing¬ 

ton,  after  the  sale  of  his  estate,  retired  to  Brington,  where  he  died,  and 
his  second  son  (John)  emigrated  to  America.”  A  still  further  account 
of  the  Stars  and  Stripes  is  given  in  a  recent  number  of  the  Herald— on 
July  16  last — which  concludes  thus :  “  There  is  sufficient  evidence  to 
prove  the  origin  of  the  Star  Spangled  Banner  and  pedigree  of  General 
Washington  to  any  jury  in  the  world,  not  composed  of  Bob  Inger- 
solls.” 

With  a  copy  of  The  Graphic  in  my  hand,  some  two  years  ago,  I  re¬ 
paired  to  the  English  College  of  Heraldry,  situated  in  Queen  Victoria 
street,  one  of  the  finest  streets  in  the  City  of  London,  double  the  width 
of  Broadway.  The  college  forms  a  quadrangle  and  two  flights  of  steps 
lead  to  the  porch.  On  entering  the  hall  one  is  struck  with  the  tattered 
silk  flags  and  banners,  the  ancient  armor  and  rare  old  portraits  of  the 
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mighty  dead.  Proceeding  to  the  office,  I  was  received  by  a  venerable 
gentleman  of  remarkable  appearance.  His  long  white  hair  was  thick 
and  parted  in  the  center;  his  head  was  massive  (of  the  Dr.  Johnson 
shape),  and  his  face  clean  shaven.  He  seemed  part  and  parcel  of  the 
college.  As  he  approached  through  the  open  doorway,  he  looked  like 
one  of  Kneller’s  life  size  portraits,  stepping  out  of  its  frame  to  inquire 
my  business  for  intruding  on  records  of  the  past.  I  opened  my 
Graphic  and,  pointing  to  the  sketch  of  the  Washington  brasses,  asked 
whether  they  had  the  family  arms  in  the  college.  He  inquired  the 
county  and  the  century.  I  told  him  Northamptonshire,  and  the  be¬ 
ginning  of  the  Seventeenth  Century;  “but,”  I  continued,  “I  want 
particularly  to  know  the  color  of  the  bars.  In  this  sketch  there  are  two 
apparently  shaded  stripes.”  He  replied:  “  If  you  knew  more  of  her¬ 
aldry  you  would  not  have  to  ask  that  question.  I  can  see  from  the 
sketch  that  the  bars  are  red.”  I  pleaded  my  ignorance.  He  continued 
“Those  perpendicular,  shaded  lines,  indicate  red.  Had  it  been  blue, 
the  shading  would  have  been  lengthways.  Diagonal  lines  indicate 
green  and  purple;  from  right  to  left  and  left  to  right  respectively.”  I 
afterward  turned  to  my  encyclopedia,  read  the  article  on  heraldry, 
and  found  his  words  confirmed.  So  argent  signifies  silver,  and  or  gold. 
The  bars  gules  means  blood  (or  red),  and  alludes  to  the  talons  of  ani¬ 
mals.  So  sable  is  black,  azure  blue,  vert  green,  etc.  The  book  con¬ 
taining  the  Washington  arms,  was  soon  laid  open  before  me,  and  the 
Latin  words  explained : 

Arms. — Argent,  two  bars  gules;  in  chief,  three  mulletts  of  the  sec 
ond. 

Crest. — A  raven  with  wings  endorsed  proper,  issuing  out  of  a  ducal 
coronet.  Or, 

I  may  remark  for  the  benefit  of  those  of  my  readers  unacquainted 
with  heraldry,  that  in  chief  signifies  the  top  part  of  the  shield,  and 
that  mullets  are  nothing  more  of  less  than  the  rowels  of  spurs;  pierced 
mullets  are  drilled  for  the  rivits.  So  to  suppose  the  stars  in  the 
flag'to  be  stars  of  heaven  is  a  misnomer;  they  are  of  the  earth  earthy, 
and  have  more  to  do  with  the  spurs  of  knights  than  stars  of  the  eve¬ 
ning. 

ARMS  AND  CRESTS. 

Most  people,  even  those  frequently  who  sport  heraldic  bearings,  con¬ 
found  arms  with  crests.  They  are  totally  distinct.  Arms  is  the  shield 
— protection  in  battle — crest  is  that  ornament  which  surmounts  the 
•hield.  The  crest  in  this  case  is  the  bird  issuant,  which  bird  doubtless 
suggested  the  spread  eagle  of  the  national  emblem. 

MARMION  OMITTED. 

I  m  unable  to  explain  why  the  ducal  coronet  is  there — but  there 
must  be  a  ducal  connection  somehow — I  throw  it  out  as  a  suggestion 
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that  it  may  come  through  the  marriage  of  Sir  William  Washington 
with  the  sister  of  Yilliers,  Duke  of  Buckingham.  My  gentleman  friend 
at  the  college  further  informed  me  that  there  was  a  very  curious  ped¬ 
igree  of  the  family  deposited  in  the  building,  arranged  by  the  very 
Robert  Washington,  who  has  the  brass  to  his  memory,  and  lived  with 
his  wife  many  years  lovingly  together  at  Brighton.  He  was  good 
enough  to  show  it  to  me.  I  compared  my  line  of  descent  with  it: 
Laurence,  Robert  Laurence,  just  the  same  as  that  I  had  collected  from 
their  monuments;  but  how  could  it  he  different?  I  have  made  fre¬ 
quent  visits  to  the  college  since  and  generally  seen  the  same  gentle¬ 
man,  and  always  received  the  greatest  courtesy.  I  began  to  be  known 
as  the  gentleman  who  transferred  the  Washington  brass,  the  only  ef¬ 
fort  of  the  kind  they  ever  saw.  I  purchased  from  the  college  a  draw¬ 
ing  of  the  arms  and  crest  in  colors,  and  the  copy  of  it  in  the  chart  is  a 
fac  simile  in  every  way.  Accompanying  the  copy  was  a  note  from  Mr. 
Haviland,  barrister,  in  which  he  says  :  “I  could  easily  explain  to  you 
why  the  Americans  added  blue  in  their  flag.”  It  seems  that  blue  is 
the  correct  companion  or  contrast  to  red.  Mostly  coats  of  arms  have 
a  motto,  and  generally  in  Latin.  The  Washington  motto  as  used  by 
the  President  on  his  last  watch  seal  is  very  suggestive.  Whether  this 
was  added  after  he  had  secured  the  independency  I  am  unable  to  say, 
but  as  the  arms  at  Herald’s  College  have  not  that  addition,  and  as  it 
was  not  on  his  first  watch  seal,  I  am  inclined  to  think  it  was  added  af¬ 
terward.  It  is  :  “  Exetus  acta  probat.”  I  consulted  several  gentlemen, 
good  Latin  scholars,  and  the  best  rendering  I  got  was  from  the  clergy¬ 
man  of  the  Chapel  Royal.  He  says:  “  It  is  a  quotation  from  Ovid,  and 
literally  translated  it  means  ‘Actions  are  tested  by  their  issues.’  Very 
true  as  regards  Washington  himself;  for,  having  proved  successful,  he 
is  now  revered  as  a  patriot.”  This  motto  was  on  his  carriage  panels 
and.  also  on  his  bookmark. 

Before  leaving  England  I  called  on  General  Merritt,  the  Consul 
General.  He  was  much  interested  in  the  matter.  I  apologized  for 
detaining  him  on  a  bank  holiday  (Whit  Monday). 

“Well,”  said  the  General,  “  I  don’t  know.  You  see  you  have  some¬ 
thing  to  tell  us  about  the  flag,  and  I’d  like  to  see  the  American  who’d 
turn  his  back  on  the  Stars  and  Stripes.” 

My  visit  to  the  Lord  Mayor  was  interesting.  On  last  Lord  Mayor’s 
day,  Nov.  9,  Mr.,  now  Sir,  Whittaker  Ellis  had  the  American  flag  carried 
in  the  civic  procession.  There  was  no  other  flag  of  any  European  or 
other  country,  and  I  wrote  to  his  Lordship  and  asked  whether  he  knew 

THE  ORIGIN  OF  THE  STARS  AND  STRIPES. 

His  reply  was :  “  Call  at  the  Mansion  House  the  next  time  you  are  in 
London.”  I  did  so,  and  was  most  cordially  received.  After  luncheon 
we  went  into  the  subject  thoroughly.  He  expressed  himself  much  in¬ 
terested  and  instructed.  He  asked  why  I  did  not  write  a  book.  I  said 
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my  object  was  to  produce  a  picture.  “  Well,”  he  said,  “  can  I  help 
you  in  any  way  ?”  I  said,  “yes;  if  the  Lord  Mayor  of  London  who 
is  this  year,  at  all  events,  a  favorite  in  America,  would  give  me  his  au¬ 
tograph  letter  that  my  designs  were  as  genuine  as  they  professed  to 
be,  such  letter  would  be  of  value  to  me.”  “  Then,  that  you  shall  have 
to-morrow,”  he  said,  and  he  kept  his  word.  The  following  is  a  copy  : 

The  Mansion  House,  London,  E.  C., 

November  25,  1881. 

Dear  Sir — I  have  had  the  pleasure  of  seeing  you  to-day  and  receiv¬ 
ing  a  most  interesting  account  of  the  origin  of  “the  Star  Spangled 
Banner,”  the  national  flag  of  the  United  States,  which  was  carried 
with  so  much  satisfaction  to  every  one  in  the  show  on  the  9th  of  No¬ 
vember  last,  and  I  have  to  thank  you  for  the  able  explanation  you 
gave.  Yours  truly, 

J.  Whittaker  Ellis,  Lord  Mayor. 

E.  W.  Tuffley,  Esq. 

For  some  years  past  I  have  been  puzzled  to  account  for  the  six 
pointed  stars  in  the  American  coinage,  the  flag  having  five.  Here  is 
an  inconsistency,  and  I  formed  the  opinion  that  the  very  earliest  coins 
must  have  had  five  points  ;  but  where  to  find  one  I  could  not  tell.  I 
tried  the  British  Museum  and  Guildhall  without  effect.  There  were 
plenty  as  far  back  as  1800,  but  all  six  pointed.  One  day  a  friend  asked 
me  to  call  and  see  his  collection  of  coins.  I  did  so  and  asked  whether 
he  had  any  early  Americans.  He  replied,  “  I  really  don’t  know ;”  but, 
pulling  out  a  canvas  bag  full  of  coppers,  he  said,  “  Look  for  your¬ 
self.”  We  both  did  so.  He  found  one  and  handed  it  to  me.  I  looked 
at  it  and  found  it  to  be  only  a  trade  token  of  a  druggist  in  Broadway. 

“  Well,”  he  said,  “  we  will  continue.”  He  again  passed  another  on 
to  me,  saying,  “  Is  this  anything  more  in  your  way?  ”  I  looked  at  it  and 
could  scarcely  believe  my  eyes.  It  was  a  cent  of  1791,  with  a  very  fine 
profile  of  Washington  on  the  front,  and  on  the  back  the  eagle  issuant 
of  his  crest,  and  several  stars  each  and  all  with  five  points.  My  friend 
gave  me  that  coin  and  I  have  it  now. 

THE  TESTIMONY  OF  THE  MINT. 

I  took  it  to  the  Mint  Bureau  of  the  Treasury  at  Washington,  and 
asked  whether  they  had  copies  of  the  early  coinages.  I  was  courteously 
answered,  “Yes — from  the  very  first.”  I  pointed  out  the  peculiarity 
of  the  stars.  Yes,  they  had  noticed  it  before,  and  showed  me  five 
others,  all  issued  during  Washington’s  presidency,  and 

ALL  HAVING  FIVE  POINTS. 

This  fact  there  is  no  denying.  It  identifies  the  five  points  as  Washing¬ 
ton’s  star,  for  the  next  President  had  six. 

Mr.  Washington  Irving  in  his.  life  of  General  Washington,  pub¬ 
lished  in  1860,  at  page  12,  says  :  “  The  branch  of  the  family  to  which 
our  Washington  immediately  belongs  sprang  from  Laurence  Washing- 
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ton,  Esq.,  of  Gray’s  Inn,  son  of  John  Washington,  of  Warton,  Lanca¬ 
shire.  This  Laurence  Washington  for  some  time  was  Mayor  of  North¬ 
ampton,  and  on  the  dissolution  of  the  priories  by  Henry  VIII.  he  re¬ 
ceived  in  1538  a  grant  of  the  manor  of  Solgrave  in  Northamptonshire, 
with  oth?.r  lands  in  the  vicinity — all  confiscated  property,  formerly  be¬ 
longing  to  the  Monastery  of  St.  Andrews,  Northampton.  Solgrave  re¬ 
mained  in  the  family  untL  1610  and  was  commonly  called  Washing¬ 
ton's  manor.  The  writer  of  these  pages  [Mr.  Irving]  visited  Solgrave 
a  few  years  since.  A  part  only  of  the  Manor  House  remained  inhab¬ 
ited  by  a  farmer.  The  Washington  crest  in  colored  glass  was  to  be 
seen  in  the  window  of  what  was  now  the  buttery.  Another  window, 
on  which  the  whole  arms  had  been  emblazoned,  had  been  removed  to 
the  residence  of  the  actual  proprietor  of  the  manor.  In  the  pavement 
of  the  Parish  Church  we  were  shown  a  slab  bearing  effigies  on  plates  of 
brass  of  Laurence  Washington,  Gent,  and  Amee,  his  wyf> 
and  their  four  sons  and  seven  daughters.  The  inscription  in 
black  letter  was  dated  1564.  One  of  the  direct  descendants 
of  the  grantee  of  Solgrave  was  Sir  William  Washington.  He 
married  a  sister  of  George  Villiers,  Duke  of  Buckingham, 
the  favorite  of  the  unfortunate  Charles  I.  This  may  have 
attached  the  Solgrave  Washingtons  to  the  Stuart  dynasty,  to  which 
they  adhered  loyally  and  generously  throughout  all  its  vicissitudes. 
We  have  little  note  of  the  Solgrave  family  after  the  death  of  Charles 
I.  and  the  exile  of  his  successor  ;  England  became  an  uncomfortable 
residence  to  such  as  had  signalized  themselves  as  adherents  of  the 
house  of  Stuart.  Many  of  the  party  sought  refuge  in  other  lands, 
where  they  might  live  free  from  molestation.  This  may  have  been 

the  cause  with  the  two  brothers,  John  and  Lawrence  Washington,  great 

» 

grandsons  of  the  grantee  of  Solgrave.  The  brothers  arrived  in  Vir¬ 
ginia  in  1657,  and  purchased  lands  in  Westmoreland  County,  between 
the  Potomac  and  Rappahannock  rivers.  John  married  Miss  Anne 
Pope,  and  took  up  his  residence  at  Bridge’s  Creek,  which  for  genera¬ 
tions  was  the  family  place  of  sepulcher.  His  grandson  Augustine  (the 
father  of  our  Washington)  was  born  in  1694.  He  first  married  Jane 
Butler,  and  after  her  death,  Mary,  daughter  of  Colonel  Ball.  By  her 
he  had  four  sons  and  two  daughters,  of  which  George,  the  subject  of 
this  biography,  was  the  eldest.” 


a  gentleman’s  badge. 

Admiral  Preble,  in  his  excellent  work  on  “  Our  Flag,”  has  a  note  as 
follows:  “Like  Oliver  Cromwell,  the  American  patriot  was  fond  of 
genealogy,  and  corresponded  with  English  heralds  on  the  subject  of  his 
pedigree.  Yes1,  that  George  Washington,  who  gave  sanction,  if  not 
birth,  to  that  most  democratical  of  all  sentiments,  that  all  men  are  free 
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and  equal,  was,  as  the  phrase  goes,  a  gentleman  of  blood,  of  ancient 
time  and  court  armor,  nor  was  he  slow  to  acknowledge  the  fact.  When 
the  Americans,  in  their  most  righteous  i  evolt  against  the  tyranny  of  the 
mother  country,  cast  about  for  an  ensign  with  which  to  distinguish 
themselves  from  their  English  oppressors,  what  did  they  ultimately 
adopt?  Why,  nothing  more  nor  less  than  a  gentleman’s  badge — a 
modification  of  the  old  English  coat  of  arms,  borne  by  their  leader  and 
deliverer.  A  few  stars  had  in  the  old  chivalrous  times  distinguished 
his  ancestors  from  their  compeers  in  the  tournament  and  upon  the  bat¬ 
tle  field ;  more  stars  and  additional  stripes  denoting  the  number  of 
States  that  joined  in  the  struggle  now  became  the  standard  around 
which  the  patriots  of  the  West  so  successfully  rallied.  It  is  not  a  little 
•  curious  that  the  poor  worn-out  rag  of  feudalism,  as  so  many  would 
count  it,  should  have  expanded  into  the  bright  and  ample  banner  that 
now  waves  from  every  sea.”  Further  on  in  the  book  is  the  following  : 
“  Without  far  seeking  for  the  origin  of  the  stripes  upon  our  flag,  it  is 
possible  that  the  stripes  on  his  own  escutcheon  suggested  them  to  the 
mind  of  Washington.  They  were  also  one  of  the  devices  on  the  troop 
of  light  horse  which  accompanied  him  from  Philadelphia  to  New  York. 
A  committee  of  Council,  accompanied  by  General  Washington,  in  June, 
1  1776,  calle  upon  Mrs.  Ross,  an  upholsteress  of  Arch  street,  Philadel¬ 
phia,  and  engaged  her  to  make  the  flag  from  a  rough  drawing,  which, 
at  her  suggestion,  was  redrawn  by  General  Washington  in  her  back 
parlor.”  The  flag  thus  designated  was  adopted  by  Congress,  and  was 
the  first  star  spangled  banner  which  ever  floated  on  the  breeze.  Wash¬ 
ington  was  a  frequent  visitor  at  Mrs.  Ross’  house,  before  receiving 
command  in  the  army.  She  embroidered  his  shirt  ruffles,  and  did 
many  more  things  for  him.  He  knew  her  skill  with  the  needle.  I  fix 
^  the  date  to  be  Washington’s  visit  from  Congress  to  New  York  in  June, 
1766,  when  he  came  to  confer  on  the  affairs  of  the  army  ;  the  flag  being 
no  doubt  one  of  those  affairs.”  Rev.  J.  Nassau  Simpkinson  says  in  his 
book  on  “  The  Washingtons,”  when  writing  of  Sir  John,  the  emigrant : 
“  On  he  rode  to  carry  across  the  Atlantic  a  name  which  his  great  grand¬ 
son  should  raise  to  the  loftiest  heights  of  earthly  glory,  and  a  coat  of 
arms  which,  transformed  into  the  flag  of  a  mighty  nation,  should  float 
over  every  sea,  as  far  and  as  proudly  as  the  blended  crosses  of  St. 
Andrew,  St.  Patrick  and  St.  George.” 


LETTERS, 

I  have  received  the  following  letters  from  gentlemen  with  reference 
to  the  Washington  Chart : 

Executive  Mansion,  ) 
Washington,  July  3,  1882.  | 

Mr  Dear  Sir — The  President  directs  me  to  acknowledge  the  receipt 
of  your  letter  of  the  30th  ultimo,  and  to  thank  you  for  the  copy  of 
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your  “Washington  Pedigree,”  which  you  had  the  courtesy  to  send 
him.  Very  truly  yours,  Fred.  J.  Phillips,  Private  Secretary. 

E.  W.  Tufjley,  Esq. 


Mayor’s  Office,  ) 
Brooklyn,  N.  Y.,  September  12, 1882.  j 
Dear  Sir — I  have  the  honor  to  acknowledge  the  receipt  of  a  copy  of 
the  “  Washington  Pedigree,”  accompanied  also  by  a  highly  illuminated 
copy  of  the  memorial  brass  tablets  of  his  ancestor,  Robert  Washington, 
now  to  be  seen  in  the  village  church  of  Great  Brington,  Northampton¬ 
shire,  England.  Please  accept  my  sincere  thanks  for  this  new  and 
interesting  souvenir  of  the  Father  of  our  Country,  linked  as  it  is  with 
the  origin  of  our  national  emblem,  “The  Star  Spangled  Banner.” 

1  am,  dear  sir,  yours  obliged,  Seth  Low,  Mayor. 

E.  W.  Tufjley,  Esq. 


New  York  Historical  Society,  ) 

No.  170  Second  avenue,  September  4,  1882.  ) 

Mr.  E.  W.  Tufjley : 

Dear  Sir — On  behalf  of  the  society  I  beg  to  acknowledge  with 
thanks  the  receipt  for  its  archives  of  a  copy  of  the  interesting  Wash¬ 
ington  Chart  compiled  by  you. 

1  beg  further  to  state  that  the  society  will  deem  the  plaster  cast  of 
the  Solgrave  shield,  which  you  have  kindly  proposed  to  present  to  it, 
a  very  acceptable  addition  to  its  collection. 

Very  faithfully  yours, 

Jacob  B.  Moore,  Librarian. 


-  Brasenose  College,  ) 
Oxford,  November  19,  1880.  f 

Dear  Sir — Only  one  Washington  entered  the  College  between  the 
years  1610  and  1650,  namely  Laurence  Washington,  Northamptonshire, 
generosi  filius,  who  entered  in  the  latter  half,  probably  near  the  end  of 
the  year  1619.  He  became  Fellow,  and  in  1629  and  1639  was  Lector  Phil. 
I  am  not  sure  whether  philosophic  or  philologie,  but  in  all  probability 
the  former.  In  1631  he  was  praelector  publicus ,  and  in  1632  and  1633 
again  Lector  Phil.  Those  were  all  the  college  offices  he  held,  and  I 
know  no  more  of  him.  I  am,  dear  sir,  truly  yours, 

F.  Madan,  Librarian. 

To  Mr.  E.  W.  Tuffley. 


